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Saxon Electoral breed is a derivative of the latter race, while the Austrian
Imperial and the French Rambouillet breeds are representatives of the
former. The fleece of the fine-wool breeds consists entirely of true wool,
while that of the English long-wool or luster-wool breeds, including the
Lincolns, Leicesters, and Cotswold, consists chiefly of beard hairs, which,
because of their fineness, are especially adapted for carding.
MICROSCOPIC  STRUCTURE.
Animal hairs are mounted in water for microscopic examination.
If, as is true of unwashed wool, the secretions of the skin known as "wool
fat" and "wool sweat" remain adhering to the fiber, the fatty matter
must be removed by ether or chloroform before mounting, otherwise
the hair will repel the water. Wool hairs are 13-40^ broad, rather
uniformly cylindrical, tapering only near the blunt-pointed "natural"
ends. These tapering ends are always found on the wool of unshorn
lambs and sheep and for this reason are designated "lamb ends". The
appearance of the fiber changes with the focusing. If we focus on the
surface at the highest part, we notice delicate, irregularly arranged trans-
verse lines which here and there run together (Fig. 94, a). If, by a slight
turn of the fine adjustment, we focus somewhat deeper, we observe that
these lines extend to the border of the fiber and that delicate longitudinal
striations appear beneath them, forming the inner zone, through which
by deeper focusing we note cross-lines on the other side of the fiber. In
this way we learn that the hair consists of two layers: the epidermis and
the cortex or fiber layer. The Cortex consists of a cylinder, or (at the
end) a cone, made up of short, very narrow, closely united fiber cells, to
which are due the long logitudinal striations. When visible, the lumens
of these minute fibers appear as dark striations. The cross-lines on
the surface are the free ends of the Epidermal Cells or Cuticular Scales,
which, like the scales of a fish, cover the inner cylinder of fiber cells.
Rarely one of these scales extends completely around the shaft; usually,
however, two form the circuit. The basal part of each is shoved under
the scale below, while the upper edge, which is diagonal, irregularly wavy,
or occasionally pointed or toothed, is free and stands out more or less from
the fiber layer, so that in contour the hair appears to be upwardly barbed.
These scales, according to NATHUSIUS, can be isolated by treatment
with concentrated ammonia water, which has the advantage over sul-
phuric acid and some other reagents in that it does not cause them to
roll up. Chromic acid or cuprammonia accomplishes the same result.